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In book vii we enter upon the period of decadence, the fall of the 
empire and the supremacy, first, of the Libyans, then of the Ethiopians, 
and, finally, of Assyria. Book viii, on " The Restoration and the End," 
traces the history through the final struggle down to the creation in the 
East of the great empire of Persia. 

The student will look in vain for any other one work so well adapted 
as this volume is to give him his first broad ideas and impressions of the 
beginnings of civilization and of the great general tendencies of social 
evolution which have been exemplified in the development of all peo- 
ples, ancient and modern. For such purposes this is a foundation 
book. It presents a remarkably complete picture of the social evolu- 
tion of one great people, in some respects the greatest people of his- 
tory, from the moment of its emergence from the tribal life of barbar- 
ism, through every stage of its religious, economic and political 
development, until its final disintegration. Acquainted with this his- 
tory, the student has a basis for comparative study. He is equipped 
with facts and with concepts of forms and tendencies which he can 
carry with him into any field of historical research and into the broad 
realm of sociological generalization. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 



The Political History of England. In twelve volumes, edited 
by Hunt and Poole. Volume II, 1066-1216. By George Bur- 
ton Adams. New York. Longmans, Green & Company, 1905. — 
x, 473 PP- 

Messrs. Hunt and Poole have undertaken the editorship of a new 
political history of England, summing up the results of recent scholar- 
ship so far as they bear upon the narration of political events. Though 
they state in their preface that " notices of religious matters and of in- 
tellectual, social and economic progress will also find place in these vol- 
umes," chronological and political concepts dominate the selection, 
arrangement and presentation of the facts. In short, this work does 
not depart essentially from the devices of the older historians such as 
Lingard. The fertile and suggestive methods of economics and sociol- 
ogy have made practically no impression on the designs of the editors. 
Although this may be a matter for regret, their enterprise must be 
judged according to the schemes of the projectors. 

The second volume of the series, covering the period from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of King John, by Professor George Bur- 
ton Adams, is a discriminating, accurate and for the most part rigidly 
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objective piece of work. With a sound sense of values, the author has 
weighed and marshalled the conclusions of many scholars in his field ; 
he has shown the mature judgment of an independent worker in the 
consideration of his materials; and, despite hampering and artificial 
chronological limitations, has presented the whole in a clear and meas- 
ured fashion. His characterizations of men and descriptions of events 
are tempered by a steady and persistent reference to facts which gives a 
uniform sobriety to his style, but inspires confidence in his conclusions. 

The interest of the author, however, is by no means wholly confined 
to political affairs, for woven into the chronological narrative there are 
sections covering practically every important institutional question of 
the period. Anglo-Norman feudalism, the state-church controversies, 
the administrative and constitutional measures of Henry I and Henry II 
and the issues involved in the quarrel between John and the barons are 
all discussed with the fullness which the compass and nature of the 
volume admit. Unfortunately, the brevity of the treatment of certain 
topics such as the scutage has prevented the adequate exposition which 
their technical difficulties require. The book as a whole, however, is 
admirably proportioned and the studious distribution of emphasis shows 
that brevity has not meant haste. On institutional as on other topics, 
the purpose of the writer to give the mature results of recent scholar- 
ship is consistently maintained. Where the decided opinions of recent 
controversialists are admitted as evidence, they are for the most part 
accepted with that reserve and caution of which Dr. Stubbs was un- 
doubted master. There is no attempt at definiteness and finality where 
evidences do not warrant. In other words, it was Professor Adams's 
function in the preparation of this volume not to break new paths but 
to reflect the traditional, conservative and scholarly views on the period 
as they now stand, and he has successfully accomplished his task. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there seem to be several points in Pro- 
fessor Adams's conclusions which are open to question. We are told 
(p. 18) that "political feudalism" had never grown up in the Saxon 
world, and that we can hardly affirm with any confidence that it was in 
process of formation in England before the Conquest. This " political 
feudalism " is characterized " as that form of organization in which the 
duties of the citizen to the state had been changed into a species of 
land rent." This seems to assume that there were "state" and "civic 
duties " in some modern sense even before the Conqueror's day. Now 
if we leave aside all modern theory and terminology and fix our atten- 
tion on the concrete relationships and practices which made up Anglo- 
Saxon "institutions" and then compare them with the relationships 
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and practices which were the component parts of Anglo-Norman feudal- 
ism, it is hard to discover any fundamental differences in kind. More- 
over, Professor Adams appears to overlook the fact that our scanty 
materials on Anglo- Saxon feudalism will not permit anything like a 
definite picture of that system in either its economic or its political 
aspects (if such sharp distinction be allowable). On the whole it 
would be best to avoid as far as possible the use of the terms of modern 
law and political science in the discussion of feudal institutions and to 
confine ourselves to a description of concrete practices ; we shall then 
be nearer to reality. 

Professor Adams implies (p. 40) that the bishops had no independ- 
ent jurisdiction over secular persons prior to the Conquest. This rests 
on the assent which absence of authority gives and overlooks some 
slight evidence to the contrary (Stubbs, vol. i, p. 254 and Bohmer, p. 
40). His interpretation of William's decree separating spiritual and 
temporal jurisdiction apparently does not go beyond the conclusions of 
Dr. Stubbs and consequently leaves much that is indefinite. The trans- 
lation of the term " hundret " as hundred court leaves untouched cer- 
tain aspects of the problem itself. According to II Canute 18, the 
bishop exercised in the shire court the same authority as III Edgar 5 
gives him in the hundred court. If William's ordinance cut away 
only the jurisdiction in the hundred court, what became of the county 
court jurisdiction? Does not the following clause, from the decree, 
" nee causam quae ad regimen animarum pertinet ad judicium secularium 
hominum adducant," imply the extension of the separation to the county 
as well as the hundred court? Moreover the word "hundret" may 
mean " court " in general. This is not put forward as a solution but 
rather as a suggestion on some unsolved problems connected with the 
decree. * 

Our author believes that the men of tne vill probably attended the 
Anglo-Saxon county court (p. 67) in spite of the fact that the only 
evidence for it is from a twelfth century source of questionable value 
which does not even regard it as the normal but as the exceptional 
practice {Leges Henrici Primi, vii, 7). 

Had Vinogradoff's Growth of the Manor come to hand before he 
sent his volume to press, Professor Adams would doubtless have modi- 
fied his rather strict limitation of the Doomsday survey to the single 

1 Since this review was in type the late Dr. Stubbs's Lectures on Early English His- 
tory has appeared, and on p. 89 it is held that the writ applied to both hundred and 
county courts. 
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definite purpose of taxation. The distinguished Russian author points 
out that there was another very important design in the preparation of 
the Survey — that of providing the king's officers with exact clues to the 
personal nexus of the different tenements. The usual severe judgment 
is rendered on William Rufus (p. 80). This rests on the accounts 
which were written for the most part by his enemies, who opposed that 
absolute power which Professor Adams (p. 56) admits was the explana- 
tion of English liberty. Perhaps William Rufus may yet be rehabili- 
tated. The election story about King John (p. 394) does not seem 
worth very serious consideration in view of the practice, not only in the 
case of John himself, but of all other English kings. Moreover we must 
keep the modern content of the words " elect " and " choose " out of 
our translations. According to the Anglo-Saxon chronicler (An. 1017) 
" Canute was chosen king !" 

Some exceptions may also be taken to Professor Adams's treatment 
of Magna Carta. He rightly declares that the document is feudal from 
beginning to end, but contends that some of the provisions of our civil 
liberty are present almost in their modern form. He enumerates these 
provisions : " That private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation, that cruel and unusual punishments shall 
not be inflicted nor excessive fines imposed and that justice shall be 
fair and free to all." Now if we carefully analyze out the concrete 
modern practices covered by these general principles and also study 
the history of these concrete practices in England since Magna Carta 
we shall doubtless find that neither in content nor in effect did they 
have the modern meaning. For example the Charter did not extend 
fair and free justice, such as it was, to "all" or even half of the nation. 
The villeins who composed probably three-fourths of the nation were 
excluded from the benefits of these principles because their "justice" 
was meted out for the most part in courts not affected by the Great 
Charter. Furthermore the Charter did not extend to the villeins com- 
pensation for their horses and carts taken for transport duties (Clause 
30). Though the views of Mr. Jenks and Mr. McKechnie came too 
late for his use, Professor Adams's usual caution should have led him 
to qualify his terms more rigidly, especially in view of the fact that he 
is writing for laymen in law and history. 

Finally it seems to the present reviewer that Professor Adams has 
given far too much importance to Clause 61 of the Great Charter, 
which appears to him to recognize something like a legal insurrection 
to maintain rights as "the true corner-stone of the English constitu- 
tion." This clause was not repeated in the confirmation of the charter 
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in 1 2 1 6, and surely it cannot be held that insurrection even to make 
the king observe the law was ever a part of the legal doctrines or prac- 
tices of England. This savors of the old Whig theory of an original 
contract and an original law which the people could legally force the 
king to observe. This is unhistorical because it ignores the actual 
course in the development of the law and, above all, the facts that the 
law is in final analysis the embodiment of concrete interests, that con- 
crete interests arise with the changing forms of economic and social 
life and that however they may be clothed in the garb of "precedent" 
or of "constitutional" or "natural" law, their assertion constitutes 
innovation and revolution in so far as it wrests from the sovereign or 
predominant class a portion of their privileges or prerogatives. The 
"right" of the English people to coerce their sovereign is in reality 
nothing more than the "right" which all people have to assert and 
realize their interest — that is the " right " of desire, determination and 
might. This, however, is theory, and does not in any way invalidate 
Professor Adams's service to students of English history. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. By Walter L. 
Fleming, Ph. D. New York, The Columbia University Press, 1905. 
805 pp. 

Ever since the disgraceful downfall of the policy of Reconstruction, 
its authors and supporters have manifested a feverish anxiety to cover 
over the whole period in question with an act of oblivion, admonishing 
the coming historian, with finger on lip, somewhat in this wise : " Our 
country, right or wrong, you know. Her errors, pass over in silence. 
Her paroxysyms of madness or folly, tell not to posterity. Why wash 
the dirty linen of the nation in public? The horrors are over and gone. 
Why disinter the dead past to offend the nostrils of the living? " 

Not so, we protest. The men who forced unqualified negro suffrage 
and white disfranchisement on the subjugated states of the South ought 
not to escape the condemnation of history by smothering their shame 
in apologies and endeavoring to hide the consequences of their mis- 
deeds by appeals to the love of country. And the great merit of the 
book before us is that it renders all such efforts forever vain. With 
impartial but unsparing hand the author lays bare the transcendent in- 
iquity perpetrated on one of these states by the two-thirds majority of 
the Congress of the United States under the forms of law. And he 
does his work in such fashion — every questionable statement backed by 



